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CONDITIONS. 


A Number will be published every Satur- 
da 

The price is TWELVE AND A HALF CENTS 
per month, payable quarterly in advance. 

Twelve numbers only are allowed to the 
quarter, until the close of the year, when a ti- 
tle page, index, and list of subscribers, &c. 
will be given, so as to make up the fifty-two 
sumbers, without any additional charge. 

Subscribers may be supplied with complete 
copies from the beginning, or they may com- 
mence with No. 12, (January, 1815,) or with 
No. 25. 


Subscriptions are received at the Merchants | 


Coffee house, Mr. R. Desilver’s Bookstore, 
No. 294, Market-street, Mr. J. Bioren’s Book- 
store, No. 88, Chesnut-street, and by the Edi- 
tor, No. 22, Carters allev....Philadelphia. 

The Editor laments the want of regularity in 
the delivery of the numbers, and, as soon as he 
can procure a person to assist him, this incon- 
venience will be removed. To any suitable boy 
willing to undertake the delivery, a liberal re- 
compence will be given. 


_— « 


THE UNFORTUNATE DAUGHTER. 


Miss Harrret STANuwopPE joined to 
the advantages of birth, the prospect of 
an ample fortune, and the most engag- 
ing accomplishments. Her every look 
and gesture breathed a charm which 
even beauty cannot impart, a sensibility 
which is more frequently the source of 
pain than of pleasure. 

Her heart was formed for love. She 
was yet in her cradle when she lost her 
mother by whom she was idolized. 
Mr. Stanhope, her father, educated her 
himself; and thought her as dear to 
him as his life, yet he never spoke to 
her, but in the rigid tone of a master. 
Harriet could never look at him with- 
out trembling.—To the severity of his| 
disposition, he added an intolerable | 
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pride—he thought that no man under 
the rank of real fortune or nobility 
would presume to address his daughter; 
and he never once conceived, that Miss 
Harriet Stanhope could feel the impres- 
sion of love until she had received the 
sanction of his authority. Amazing 
prepossession! As if the heart could 
expand or contract itself at the com- 
mand of a parent. 

Mr. Belford, a merchant of credit, 
and a member of the legislature, fre- 
quently visited Mr. Stanhope. His son 
occasionally accompanied him: and it 
was not long before Miss Stanhope felt 
a disappointment every time the youth 
did not appear. She became thought- 
ful ; and when she spoke, it was to en- 
quire about young Belford, whose 
image forsook her not even in sleep. 
As yet however, she was a stranger to 
the nature of her sentiments. She only 
knew that she was happy in the presence 
of Belford, and miserable in his absence. 
Belford, agreeable in his person, pos- 
sessed almost every mental endowment. 
But fortune had denied him the glaring 
lustre of high birth, and that of opu- 
lence ; and these, in the eyes of Mr, 
Stanhope, were essential disadvantages. 
Harriet thought otherwise: love had 
whispered to her that Belford was the 
most amiable of men. Mr. Stanhope 
had no conception that a young lady of 
quality could be susceptible of the least 
emotion in favour of a man of inferior 
rank: as if nature had established these 
chimerical distinctions, and as if all men 
possessed not an equal right to exper. 
rience sensibility, and to exgite ity 
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Unhappily the souls of this young 
couple were congenial. Though awed 
by the dignity of her situation, Belford 
loved Harriet with a tenderness un- 
bounded as her own. Hardly could he 
conceal his emotion when he saw her ; 
and when their eyes accidentally met, 
his whole frame seemed convulsed. 
Harriet soon perceived that her feelings 
for Belford were those of the most ten- 
der love ; and he, unable to suppress 
his passion, declared its violence. They 
interchanged a thousand vows of eter- 
nal constancy, while they yielded to an 
enthusiasm which no language can ex- 
press, and which innocence alone can 


teel. 


But it 1s seldom that man is long sa- 
tisfied with a pure affection. Our young 
couple experienced this truth.—Their 
desires, as they became more familiar, 
became more impetuous, nature was } 
permitted to overcome reason;  situa- 
tion and circumstances were favourable, 
and Harriet, forgetting what she owed 
to religion, her tamily and herself, at 
length resigned herself to the embraces 
of Belford. 

Punishment followed closely on her 
guilt. She became a stranger to re- 
pose, and every moment beheld her fa- 
ther ready to sacrifice her to his injured 
honour. Often did she resolve to close 
her sorrows in death; but the power- 
ful sensations of a mother, which she 





| the sight of her father, and on the relly 





now felt, and the thoughts of parting | 


with Beliord, to whom her situation | chants, I can assert without fear of con- 


was yet unknown, withheld her hand. | tradiction, that though the present mode 












collection of his pride, her fears wer 
perpetually excited : and an accidey 
soon convinced her, that they were todfcrd 
well grounded. On the recital of ; 

story similar to her own, her haughty F 
father exclaimed, “ Had I been thafh th 
father my daughter should not have surfom 
vived a moment.” From these word@pr 
the wretched Harriet foresaw her fatedfhe 
and im hopes of an assylum from high 
fury, she resolved to fly from her fadhear 
ther to an uncle of her lover, for olferh 
Mr. Belford was now dead, and fronfiiyhi 
losses in trade, had not enough to satisf%t v 


fy his creditors. re 
( To be concluded in our next.) inc 
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—2 +o 
COURT OF HONOUR, March, 27th 1813, 
Reported for the Juvenile Port-folio. 

The court. to-day was unusually full 
it being the day appointed for the hear 
ing of the persons interested in the dry% 
good merchant’s petition. 

Mrs. Glib, appeared on behalf of the 
ladies, and argued the cause in a vergf 
able manner. ‘* [ must beg leave,” said 
she, “ to call your honour’s attentiogly 
to the danger of intruding on the liber 
ty of the press, by which I understand 
not only the liberty of the printing press, 
but also that of the clothes press 0 
wardrobe.” After speaking some tim# 
en this important part of the subject, 
she proceeded as follows. “ In answei 
to the petition of the dry good mer- 


nou 


With what distraction did she at length | of dress may be slightly injurious to 


inform him of her situation! and with | them, yet the physicians, apothecaries ¢ 


what horror did he receive the fatalin-| and grave diggers, had not half sos 
telligence ? “ TI will throw myself,” | much business when the ladies wore five 1! 


said Harriet, “at the feet of my father, } or six petticoats, as they have now, andj b 
«he will pity my situation; he will per- | 
mit “me to call thee husband ; my inno- 
v | 


cent babe yet unborn, will make him ; 


hear its voice, it will affect him, and in! 
consideration of our child he will par- 
don me.” 

Harriet however was not possessed 
of so much resolution.—She had not 
power to make such a confession. 








At! 


I also have no doubt, but that the quan-§ | 
tity of muslin used for the cravats of the§i « 
gentlemen, more than counterbalances§f s 
the injury resulting from the thin dress§ 
of the ladies. As to what has been saidj t 
about reputation, I shall pass that over,§ : 
as too triflmg for the attention of any}: 
woman of spirit.” "The argument be- 
ing finished, the judgeappointed a future 





























the re by for the delivery of his opinion, and 


fe court adjourned. 
-——2 +o 
SLEGANT ESSAYS AND SELECTIONS. 
Friendship. 
FRIENDSHIPS early contracted, retain 
»the last a tenderness and warmth sel- 
om possessed by friendships that are 
red in the riper periods of life. 
he remembrance of ancient and youth- 
| connections melts every human 
eart; and the dissolution of them is, | 
yrhaps, the most painful feeling to 
yhich we are exposed here below. But 
t whatever period of life friendships 
re formed, as long as they continue 
incere and affectionate, they form, un- 
loubtedly, one of the greatest blessings 
ye can enjoy. By the pleasing com- 
junication of all our sentiments which 
hey prompt, they are justly said to dou- 
ble our pleasures, and to divide our 
sorrows. ‘hev give a brighter sun- 
shine to the gay incidents of life, and 
hey enlighten the gloom of its darker 
hours. A faithful friend, is justly and 
beautifully said, by one of the apocry- 
phal writers, zs the medicine of life. 
variety of occasions happen, when, to 
pour forth the heart to one whom we 
love and trust, is the chief comfort, per- 
haps the only relief, we can enjoy. 
Miserable is he who, shut up within the 
narrow inclosure of selfish interest, has 
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with full confidence, expand his soul. 


—. +o 
TASTE. 
It is certainly much more in the pow- 
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infinitely more to happiness, and a true 
enjoyment of life, than those low, emp- 
ty, and superficial qualities, which, in 
common estimation, make up the char- 
acter of a fine gentleman. 


—» +o-— 

It was the custom of Charlemagne, to affix 
o the treaties which he consented to ratify, a 
seal of wax, impressed by the pummel of his 
sword. ‘* And with irs point,” added the em- 
peror, **I wiil support what I have sealed.” 

—— + oe 

At a grand masquerade ball, held at Paris in 
the reign of Lewis XIII. who was a weak 
prince, his majesty notwithstanding his dress 
was discovered by two young gentlemen, walk- 
ing in the ball-room with his arm round a favo- 
rite lady; one of the gentlemen complained of 
the heat of the room, and proposed to the other 
to adjourn to the Aing’s arms, ** No” replied he, 
‘that will not do; the hing’ $s arms is full ; but 
if you please, we will retire to the king’s head, 
for that is quite empty.” 


—- —< ¢ 


A pious parson discoursing upon the power 
of God, said, he had created nothing but 
what was perfect in its kind. A hunch-back 
wag waiting for him athe door, said, * Father, 
I thank you for your sermon, but do you really 
think that I, for instance, ‘am perfect in my 
kind ?” «* Yes” said the parson gravely, “a very 
perfect hunch-back, surely.” 


ee eel 


Two scholars being in a tavern, were talking 
in presence of their host, of the great Platonie 
year; in which they said, after thirty thousand 
years, every thing shall revert to its former state. 
The host seemed much pleased with the idea, 
when one of them said to him, seeing that every 
thing was, in thirty thousand years, to revert to 


, | its present condition, they hoped that he would 
no person to whom he can at all times, 


trust them tillthen, and they would pay him 
most honourably. The host, who was a shrewd 
man, replied, “Gentlemen I will trust you 
with all my heart; but, as thirty thousand 
years ago, vou must have been just this sum in 
my debt, I must insist on being paid that first.” 
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selves, to promote good breeding, learn- | 
ing, and taste in the world. Let them | 
but shew a value for learning and know-| 


ed and accomplished ; if*they prefer’ 


to their favour, by the solid accompiish- , 
ments of virtue, knowledge, fine sense, 
and fine taste; all of which contribute 






er of the dadies, than of princes them- | 


ledge 5 and the gentlemen will be learn-| | agreed to : 
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At the conclusion of the American war, Dr. 
Franklin, the English Ambassador, and the 
French minister, Vergennes, dining together at 
Versailles, a toast from each was called for and 
The British minister began with, 
“George the third, who, like the Sun in its 





strength of brains, and the ornaments | 
of the mind, before those of the body; | 
the gentlemen will be sure to do so too, | 
and strive to recommend themselves | 


meridian, spreads a lustre throughout, aid en- 
The French minister foi- 
lowed with, ** The illustrious Louis sixteenth, 
who, like the Moos, sheds its mild and benig- 
nant rays on and infiuences the globe.” Frank- 
lin then gave, ‘* George Washington, com- 
mander of the armies ; who, like Joshua of old 
commanded the Sun and the Moon to sTanp 
strin, and they obeved him. 


Jlightens the world.” 

















THE APPLE GIRL. 


IM a poor little girl, the child of a tar ; 
With scarce any shoes the cold to repel ; 
My head is uncover’d, my bosom all bare, 
And I wander about, crying apples to sell : 
Oh, stretch forth your hand, and a pittance be- 
stow ; 
Nor from shelter a poor little orphan expel, 
Who pinch’d by the cold—for deep is the snow; 
Has wander’d all day, crying apples to sell ! 
If ever thy heart was o’erburden’d with care ; 
If want e’er the days of thy childhood befel ; 
Oh, pity the poor little child of a Tar, 
Who for raiment and food cries apples to sell! 
No mother I have ; my father is gone ; 
In defence of his country he gallantly fell ; 
And I his fond child, to poverty born, 
Now — the streets, and cry apples to 
sell ! 
Thus in plaints sadly wild, mourn’d the poor 
little child ! 
On the loud sighing gale did her murmurings 
swell ; 
Till Hope’s sweet delusion her sorrows beguil’d, 
And she sang more contented, here’s apples 
to sell ; 
When a Sailor, whose heart was alive to her 
grief, 
While he urg’d her again, her sad story to tell, 
And extended his arms to afford her relief, 
Found a childin the girl, who cry’d apples to 
sell ! 
From war just return’d, with a plentiful store ; 
He intended by stealth his wife to surprise : 
But alas ! his fond wife was living no more ! 
The cottage forsaken—he vainly applies.... 
He lifts up the latch—the door he. finds fast— 
O Mary! he cries ; but vain was his cry : 
Her name pass’d away with the bleak chilly 
blast; 
He paus’d—while his bosom gave birth to a 
sigh ! 
Forbid it Oh Heav’n ! he mournfully said, 
That my wife and my child—scarce more 
could he speak ; 
Wnregarded by wealth, should beg for their 
bread— 
He faulter’d—he wip’d the big tear from his 
cheek ! 
The snow fell in sheets, the tempest blew sore; 
The winds o’er the waste seem’d in murmurs 
to mourn ; 
To sigh as they pass’d, thy wife is no more ? 
No child is within, to greet thy return ! 
Grief rose in his bosom, and urg’d him away ; 
Yet oft would he stop his lone cottage to view; 
Again, and again, the spot would survey, 
Where last he had bidden his Mary adieu. 
Till he heard the wild plaints of an orptan un- 
known, 
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Who, in language of want, a stranger addres 


He extended his arms—when a child of hi 


own, 
Was clasp’d in a transport of joy to his breay 


—— + ee 


ON DUELLING,. 


Am I to set my life upon a throw, 
Because a éruie is rude and surly ?—No. 
A moral, sensible, and well bred man 
Will not insult me—and no other can. 


SUICIDE. 


When all the blandishments of life are gone 
The coward sveaks to death, the brave live 0), 


— + eo 


MAXIMS. 

Gentle manners, virtuous lives, 

Make pleasant husbands, happy wives, 
These are the only means we know, 
To make a perfect bliss below. 





Angry manners, vicious lives, 
Make wretched husbands, cursed wives, 
And hence such evils take their birth, 
As make a little hell on earth. 
an RD > ie 
A DOUBLE ENTENDER. 
A city fop with haughty walk, 


i Would often o’er the common stalk, 


One day, in boots that might surpass 
The reflexivity of glass, 

When stepping over Market-street, 

A pup came barking at his feet. 

A stander by observ’d the play, 

And wonder’d whiy the pup should bay : 
A boy reply’d with wit acute, 

‘ He sees a PuPrpy in the boot.’ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

«© The fate of a Medler” has so often appear. 
ed in print, as to be quite hackneyed.—** Jest 
from Hierocles,” has neither sense nor wit, 
notwithstanding the pomp of the signature in 
Greek initials—Anecdote of the ‘* Sailor and 
hired horse,” too indelicate.—Anecdote of a 
‘¢ Little Boy respecting the French invasion,” 
partakes too much of the political bombast.— 
‘‘The bachelor’s wish,” we have already re- 
jected, its present form is equally indelicate as 
the former.—The merit of the jeu a’ esprit, 
“On a marriage at Dumfries in Scotland,” is 
entirely provincial ; in our paper it would be 
out of its latigmde.—** Elegy on a Blacksmith,” 
has appeared in many of the newspapers, also 
in several of the house almanacks, the anec- 











dotes accompanying we will insert. —** A kitch- 
en scene, Thomas and Sally,” possesses merit, 
although it does not comport with our plan ; 
It may appear to advantage in some of the 
other publications.—‘*‘My mother’s grave,” has 
lately appeared in several of the city papers. 





( For further notices, see our next._) 
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